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TO THE DEFENSE OF GREEK 


We publish in this number of the Classical Journal a very inter- 
esting review of the status of Greek in our universities for the last 
fifty years, by that veteran exponent of Greek letters, Professor 
Martin L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan. Considering the 
long service of Professor D’Ooge at Ann Arbor, it seems fitting that 
this town should still stand as a bulwark against the foes of Greek, 
and that the head of a department in the university seemingly 
remote from the ancient classics should appear in the lists as their 
chief champion. We quote from the Detroit Free Press of June to: 


The proposition to drop Greek from the curriculum of the Ann Arbor high 
school is not meeting with unanimous approval. Chief among those who 
oppose the dropping of this study is Dean M. E. Cooley, head of the engineering 
department of the University of Michigan. 

In explanation of his attitude toward the classics Dean Cooley 
says: 

There seems to be a very general impression that the so-called vocational 
studies in the high school are of prime importance, particularly as relates to 
engineering, and to the high-school student who will later study engineering. 
In the department of engineering it is almost the universal opinion that too 
much importance is attached to manual training and drawing in the prepara- 
tory schools, and for years Greek and Latin have been accepted as suitable 
preparation for students of engineering; not only accepted, but believed to be 
better preparation than some other things offered. . . . . 

We must, of course, have specialists, and one can become a specialist only 
by devoting his whole time to some one subject. But more than all, we want 
broad gauge men, men whose horizon has been extended by the training which 
comes by a study of the humanities. It will perhaps sound extreme to say 
that in the future history, as revealed by the classics, will be one of the chief 
engineering subjects, because from a knowledge of the past light will be thrown 
upon the problems of the future. 


It is pleasing to learn that the school board decided to retain 
Greek in the high-school curriculum, and that the action was 
largely the result of pressure brought by the engineering and law 


departments of the university. 
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THE STUDY OF GREEK. RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT" 


By Martin L. D’OocE 
University of Michigan 


I began the teaching of Greek fifty years ago next October. 

When one has taught a subject for half a century he gets a 
vantage ground for a survey of the past and a glimpse of the future. 
In this survey and glimpse I shall take note of the changes in the 
method of teaching, and in the means and the content of classical 
study that have come under my observation and in my experience 
during this long period. 

At the outset I shall have to beg your indulgence if my paper is 
somewhat personal in its tone. 

In this progressive age few persons have so good a reason for 
wishing that they had come into the world later as have the teachers 
of the classics who have been in the harness for several decades. 
This statement may seem somewhat surprising in view of the 
general unpopularity of these studies and their precarious hold 
upon the school curriculum. Yet I make this statement deliber- 
ately; for I believe that a teacher of the classics who takes into 
account the superior textbooks and improved facilities for classical 
study in our day can hardly wish to change places with the teacher 
of even one generation past, although his pupils in Greek may have 
numbered ten times as many! In saying this I am well aware of 
the fact that somehow, in spite of his inferior equipment, the 
classical teacher of earlier days seems to have been able to inspire 
his students with a certain enthusiasm for Latin and Greek, and to 
have enabled them to read with pleasure Greek and Latin authors. 
I have in mind a former citizen of Detroit, a man of large affairs, 
who used to take with him for reading on the cars a copy of Horace 
or Tacitus, instead of, e.g., the Saturday Evening Post! Thisparadox 
needs explanation, and I hope to be able later on to explain it. 

* Address at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, March 29, 1912. 
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In what I have to say I shall not attempt to differentiate 
between methods, means, and content of the study of the classics 
(particularly of Greek), for method and means are the two sides of 
the same shield and both are subsidiary to, and controlled by, the 
content or aim of the study. If I teach Homer chiefly as furnishing 
so many examples of epic forms, or Tacitus for the sake of exempli- 
fying the different uses of the Latin subjunctive, I shall pursue a 
very different method from that in which my aim will be to teach 
my students how to read and enjoy Homer as the great epic poet, 
or Tacitus as the brilliant historian of the post-Augustan age. 
And I can find textbooks that are made on either plan to suit either 
one of these purposes. I think, therefore, that a general survey 
of classical teaching for the last half-century can best be made 
from the viewpoint of the aim of this study or what may be called 
its content. 

This content may be one of three kinds, which I shall designate 
as (1) the linguistic, (2) the historical, (3) the literary. It needs 
hardly to be said, I take it, that these differences of content or aim 
are not mutually exclusive, and that this whole matter is largely a 
question of emphasis. When I began the teaching of Greek in 
1862 the linguistic content or aim was predominant. Greek and 
Latin were pursued largely as a valuable discipline, and the more 
intellectual discipline you got out of the study the better it was. 
And so the aim was to make the study as hard as possible. I am 
not sure that I was quite as much of a sinner in this regard as some 
others, though I fear I am not wholly guiltless. But I never 
required of my students in Greek what was demanded by my 
professor of Greek when I was in college—that I should memorize 
all the epic forms of the verb e¢ué. I am glad to believe that “the 
gerund-grind” and the man who gives his life to the dative case are 
no longer in the seats of the mighty. That a few decades ago the 
tyro in Greek and Latin was often sacrificed upon the altar of 
grammar is now generally acknowledged. 

This undue emphasis on grammatical study can be traced to 
the influence of German scholarship, which in the middle of the 
last century became dominant in this country and put its impress 
upon our textbooks and teachers alike. Let me not be misunder- 
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stood as wholly deprecating this influence—American classical 
scholarship owes a large debt to the German universities which 
have trained its scholars and to German textbooks which have 
served as its models. But the German method and textbook have 
the defects of their qualities. In spite, however, of these defects, 
the textbooks in classics produced by American scholars under 
German influence during the sixties and seventies of the last 
century show striking superiority over those of an earlier time. A 
comparison between these earlier textbooks and those current 
among us at present is both instructive and amusing. I must, for 
lack of time, confine myself to a few illustrations in Greek. 

Take, e.g., the lexicons of our grandfathers. In our library is 
to be found The Tyro’s Greek and English Lexicon, by John Jones, 
London, 1825. In the Preface the author says: ‘I have entirely 
omitted the accent, as defacing the native simplicity of the language 
and as requiring much sacrifice and expense and labour without 
bringing in return the smallest advantage to the learner.”” That’s 
short shrift for the Greek accent! Yet I recall that my first 
teacher of Greek, a graduate of Waterville College, Maine, was 
unable to give me any idea of the force or of the rules of the Greek 
accent, and so my Greek was for a time “naked.” This lexicogra- 
pher had a firm belief in the derivation of Greek from Hebrew and 
he perpetrated some amusing etymologies. Let one example 
suffice: 

yébvpa=bridge. Damm derives from yéa and ¢é¢pw, quia ex terra in 
terram ducit viatorum. Schneider from yj é¢’ typo=land upon water. Now 
I affirm that the true source of the term is the Hebrew caphar=to secure 
against water by covering. The term is used by Moses when Noah secured 
the ark against the flood by covering it with pitch. The word exists also 
under the form of yedvpi{w; but this has a very different sense and the 
difference renders its derivation from the Hebrew term morally certain [what 
immorality is often practiced under the guise of this morally certain!] for that, 
i.e., the Hebrew caphar, signifies to cover with pitch. To cover a person with 
pitch and tar (or as we should say to pitch and tar him) is to treat him with 
indignity, i.e., to abuse or vilify, which is the signification of the Greek 
yedupito. 

The word yepupifw, as every Greek student knows, got this 
meaning from a custom connected with the return of the mystae 
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from Eleusis to Athens. The procession was received at the 
bridge over the Cephissus by the Athenian populace with jests and 
banter, and a contest of wit and reviling ensued in which each tried 
to surpass the other. 

The Graeco-Latinum et Latino-Graecum Lexicon of Schrevellius 
was a much-used book by our forefathers. While it was a more 
scientific lexicon than that of Jones, it still had some very 
unscientific features. This is especially apparent in a treatise on 
the analysis and resolution of verbal forms contained in it; ¢, 
e.g., as tense-sign of future and aorist is not differentiated from 
o found in personal endings like oat, o@e. This o which appears 
in the endings o@e and o@ac he calls philothetum because it is 
always followed by 9, but the o which appears in such forms as 
mépacpat is dubbed hote thetum, just because it is not always 
present but sometimes absent in the first perfect middle. When 
I was a student in college Donnegan’s lexicon was the favorite; 
superior as it was to those that had gone before, it is far inferior 
to the Sixth Oxford Edition of Liddell and Scott. Take the word 
Adyos as an illustration. In Donnegan the treatment of this 
word occupies two-thirds of a column of a three-column page, in 
Liddell and Scott an entire page of larger size. To illustrate the 
meaning of this word Donnegan quotes from six, Liddell and Scott 
from twenty-three authors. 

When we compare beginners’ books and grammars the contrast 
is still more striking. I need not speak before this company of the 
merits of the books now in use. If they are not perfect in all 
respects their merits are so great as to place them in an entirely 
different category from the books that were in vogue when I first 
took up Greek. How well I recall my struggles with McClintock 
and Crook’s First Lessons, from which the pupil got no idea of 
such vital points as the difference between the imperfect and 
aorist or the four forms of the conditional sentence. When I 
asked my first teacher in Greek how the Greeks distinguished 
between the use of the aorist and the imperfect his answer was 
that they employed whichever form seemed to them the more 
euphonious! The grammars generally in use before the Hadley- 
Allen were those of Kiihner translated by Edwards and Taylor, 
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and of Alpheus Crosby, the twenty-ninth edition of which appeared 
in 1860. In the treatment of the mode-vowels, in the syntax of the 
modes there was neither rhyme nor reason. The laws of phonetics, 
the relation of Greek and Latin to other Indo-European languages, 
all that the science of comparative philology has contributed to our 
knowledge of the history of forms, was unknown in these grammars 
of fifty years ago. 

Turn again to works on antiquities and histories of Greek and 
Roman literature and art, and we are amazed at the progress made 
in the material, furnished now so abundantly, then so meagerly, to 
illustrate what may be termed the objective side of ancient Greek 
and Roman life. I cannot stop even to enumerate the many and 
varied helps now at the command of the classical teacher, in the 
form of journals, lantern slides, models and drawings, various kinds 
of reproduction of ancient objects of art, all of which were totally 
unknown a generation ago. I sometimes allow myself to think 
that if our somewhat arrogant scientific friends knew the immense 
progress that has been made in the means and facilities of classical 
instruction, enriched and enlightened by the results of the scientific 
study of philology and by the researches and discoveries made in 
the field of archaeology, they would possibly be willing to allow 
that there are other sciences besides those that deal with bugs and 
stones that may claim to be modern and progressive. 

But this digression is leading me too far. I started to say that 
the ultra-linguistic style of teaching was in the saddle when I began 
my career. For many years I have been convinced that the attacks 
upon the value of the study of the classics have been due in large 
measure to the tendency to over-emphasize the grammar. 

This undue emphasis on grammar was at the time to some extent 
justifiable. The teaching of languages in those days was often 
slovenly, and a demand for a more exact and intimate knowledge of 
grammar became in certain quarters imperative. I gladly acknowl]- 
edge my own indebtedness to my honored teacher Professor James 
R. Boise, whose keen eye for the niceties of grammar led his stu- 
dents to say that he would die for an enclitic, and whose accurate 
and exact scholarship made the study of Greek in his hands a 
discipline of clean-cut statement and of rigorously accurate infor- 
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mation. But Boise and his school of teachers and editors were 
easily led to neglect the weightier matters of literary appreciation 
and historic background. The textbooks on Xenophon and Homer 
edited by the scholars of that type pay too much regard to details 
of grammar and too little to the story and style of the author. 

The extra-linguistic tendency in the teaching of the classics was 
doubtless fostered also by the newly awakened interest in the study 
of comparative philology. The well-furnished classical teacher was 
expected to know something of Sanskrit, or at least of the laws of 
phonetics and of the principles of comparative philology. I shall 
not be suspected of undervaluing the benefit accruing to the study 
of Greek and Latin grammar from these studies, nor the desirable- 
ness of knowing something of the genesis and history of Greek and 
Latin inflections. Those of my pupils who have looked forward 
to teaching Greek have for many years taken my course on the 
history of Greek forms of inflection. But they will bear me 
witness that I have never failed to caution them against the danger 
of allowing these studies to become an end in themselves (unless 
they were intending to become philologists), and that I have 
steadfastly held up before them as the true end of these studies for 
the classical teacher the ability to teach his pupils to learn and 
to remember the forms more intelligently and therefore more 
easily by relating them to one another through certain well-defined 
laws and to cognate forms in Latin and English. I confess that 
I am more inclined than once I was to repeat the commandment of 
Friedrich Ritschl to the classical teacher: ‘‘ Du sollst nicht Sanskrit- 
wurzeln klauben.”’ 

But in the reaction against the extra-linguistic came another 
overemphasis, somewhat natural and less objectionable. Under 
the spell of archaeological discoveries classical teachers have been 
easily led to give to the historic and objective side of classical 
studies an undue prominence. The tendency to exploit an author 
as a vehicle for information on all sorts of objects and phases of 
ancient life is especially noticeable in teaching and editing texts of 
the historians, orators, and comic poets. Homer and Virgil even 
have been prostituted to teach life in the Homeric Age and the 
manners and customs of Rome’s Golden Era. No one values more 
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highly than I do the immense benefit to classical study arising from 
our better acquaintance with the life and customs of the ancient 
world. If the American schools at Athens and Rome had done 
nothing else than to inspire their students with a sense of the reality 
of the old Greek and Roman life as portrayed in its chief literary 
monuments, they would have an undisputed claim upon the grati- 
tude of the teachers of the ancient classics. Such works as Gulick’s 
Life of the Ancient Greeks, Gow’s Companion to School Classics, 
Gardiner’s Athletic Festivals and Sports of the Ancient Greeks, 
Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age, and many more books that 
illustrate ancient life and institutions, are a great boon. But let 
us beware of failing to see the wood for the many trees. Let us 
not be overwhelmed by the wealth of illustrative material, and let 
us not make the easy mistake of learning all about the writings of 
an author and neglect to know the writings themselves. Let us 
always remember that we are first of all teachers of a great 
literature, and only incidentally teachers of history and art and 
anthropology. In Mark Pattison’s delightful biography of Isaac 
Casaubon occur some passages which are pertinent to the point I 
am trying to make: 

The language was to Casaubon not an end but a means... . . He would 
not dispense with an accurate knowledge of the language. But he sought 
through it to penetrate to a knowledge of the thoughts contained by the 
language. .... As a commentator he does not overlay the difficulty with a 
crushing load of collateral illustration. ... . We read so much about the 
ancients in books written about them by moderns, that our notion of antiquity 
is inevitably colored by this modern medium... . . We have learnt to 
prefer to have our ancient history drugged with modern politics by Droysen, 
or Grote, or Mommsen, as the vitiated taste prefers sherry to the pure juice 
of the grape..... Casaubon went in his nineteenth year straight to the 
Greek and Latin authors and read them through, thus forming his first impres- 
sions of the ancients directly from what they have said of themselves. It cost 
him more trouble to learn, but then he had nothing to unlearn. As Goethe 
somewhere says, “The difficulty lies not in learning but in unlearning.” 


I wonder what Casaubon would say about our overedited text- 
books. For example, about that learned edition of the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus which, exclusive of the introduction numbering 120 
pages, and the appendix of 20 more, has 199 pages to elucidate a 
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text numbering less than 1,100 lines. This, to be sure, is an 
extreme case. But we all know textbooks so profusely furnished 
with notes that it is more of a task to read the text with than with- 
out their aid. I recall what many years ago my distinguished 
teacher Professor George Curtius said of such overedited texts: 
they reminded him, he said, “of the old-fashioned night-lamps 
which consisted of a wick floating upon a thin layer of oil on top 
of a glass nearly full of water’’—the oil at the top being the line 
or two of text at the top of the page, upon which the editor expati- 
ates for the remainder of the page below. But enough of this. 

We are now face to face with the problem of relative value and 
emphasis in teaching. And in this matter the well-equipped 
teacher must to a large degree be his own judge. My observation 
leads me to say that usually the classical teacher is not so well 
furnished as he should be in history, mythology, and antiquities, 
and therefore my caveat against overloading teaching with explana- 
tory and illustrative material may be superfluous. But I have felt 
urged to say what I have because I have heard the fear expressed 
that too much stress has been placed by some teachers on the 
incidentals at the expense of the essentials. For what we are after 
is the spirit—is it not ?—the thought of the author, the content of 
his book—literature: Xenophon, Homer, Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plato—the great masterpieces of this 
incomparable literature. The trouble with all of us is that we do 
not begin to read enough. ‘“‘Lesen, viel lesen, méglichst viel 
lesen,”’ is the injunction, to the classical teacher, of one of the 
greatest classicists of the last century. And right here let me say 
that I welcome any method that aims to make the student able as 
early as possible to get some facility in reading. 

In this connection let me commend to your attention an editorial 
in the February number of the Classical Journal in which the 
writer complains that too little training is given in the art of 
translating. The writer says very justly: ‘‘Much of the trouble 
lies in overemphasis on drill in grammatical terminology in dis- 
tinction from interpretation.’’ grammatical terminology,” 
he goes on to say, “‘is a means to an end; the student has mastered 
the means, and stopped there. It has been fine mental gymnastics, 
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but it has not enabled him to read Latin and Greek.”’ I am glad 
to know that in England the experiment in teaching Greek without 
the machinery of grammar by Dr. Rouse of the Perse Grammar 
School is attracting wide notice, and that my colleagues are 
inclined to test this experiment with the classes that are studying 
elementary Greek. 

The fondness for reading the classics so much more prevalent 
fifty years ago than now, to which I referred at the beginning of 
my paper, can be explained only by the fact that in those days the 
Greek and Latin authors were taught as literature, rather than as 
vehicles of grammar or as depositories of antiquarian interest. 

I would prefer that my students should appreciate the noble 
flights of the Dircaean Swan and feel the splendor of his imagery, 
than that they should study the order of events in the pentathlon 
or the complicated history of the tyrants of Syracuse and Acragas. 
I desire that my students should know and feel the charm of the 
choral odes of Sophocles and the skill of the dramatist in the 
portrayal of character, even if they cannot give the arguments for 
and against the theory of Dérpfeld on the Athenian stage of the 
fifth century. To know and to feel the power of Thucydides, the 
pathos of his account of the Sicilian expedition, the philosophic 
insight of the great historian into the motives of the leaders of the 
Greek states during the death-struggle between Athens and Sparta 
—this is of vastly greater value than to be able to draw a map 
of the Peloponnesus. It is when we handle the great writers of 
Greece and Rome as masters of a noble literature; it is when we 
give the ingenuous mind of youth the draught from the Pierian 
spring that refreshes our own spirit, it is then that we classical 
teachers are most true to our noble calling. Herein lies the hiding 
of the undiminished power of the study of Greek. To the modern 

man, Philistine though he be, the priceless inheritance of Greek lit- 
erature still has and will continue to have a message. The master- 
pieces of Greek must always appeal to the human mind, steeped as 
they are in the universal experience of humanity and surcharged 
with a spirit of idealism that lifts men up to mountain-tops of 
vision and to inspiring intellectual delights. I can never forget a 
memorable evening spent in the company of the great English 
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Hellenist Sir Richard Jebb and that wide-visioned historian, Lord 
Acton. The conversation turned upon the future of Greek. 
Lord Acton was a trifle pessimistic. Finally Sir Richard said, 
as nearly as I can remember, the following words: “If we believe 
in the progress of humanity, then those studies and pursuits that 
belong and minister to the highest and best part of man must not 
only survive, but in time must become more and more dominant. 
I believe in the future of Greek because I cannot disbelieve in the 
intellectual and spiritual progress of the race.” 

If we share in this belief we can bide our time and we can 
patiently endure the trials of the sway of commercialism and 
philistinism. Meanwhile let us keep burning the sacred fire upon 
Athena’s shrine, until it shall flame up anew more pure and bright 
in the better future! 


HINTS FOR THE LATIN TEACHER 


By Susan PAxson 
Omaha High School 


“Tf, forgetting that education is an art,’’ says Mr. Charles Mills 
Gayley, “we try to make of it a pleasant meandering, we set up 
the idol of Play. To the worship of the idol of Play, set up in the 
academic market-place, we especially attribute the lapses of mental 
and moral discipline, unfortunately common among our young 
people of today.” 

No one, perhaps, is more conscious of the havoc wrought by 
the ever-increasing worship of this and other idols of education 
than the Latin teachers of the present time. Many of them aver 
that it is almost impossible to get the average boy and girl of today 
enthusiastic over the subject at all. While admitting the difficulty 
of the task, I still have a firm belief that interest and happiness 
can be secured even in Latin classes without ‘“‘turning education 
into ring-around-a-rosy.” 

However, I fully recognize the difficulties that must be over- 
come by all travelers along the via Latina, whether they be the 
guides or the guided, for just as Latin is, per se, a most difficult 
subject to learn, so it is a difficult subject to teach. But it is a 
subject dear to my heart and no one can convince me that it is not 
one well worth while. 

But since many of our pupils, especially the boys, are, like their 
parents, utilitarians rather than culturists, they must be con- 
vinced that Latin has a market value. Therefore, my first advice 
to Latin teachers would be: Extol your subject. Preach the value 
of Latin. By extol and preach, I do not mean the careless and all 
too frequent reiteration of hackneyed phrases about the value of 
Latin but I do mean practical and frequent tests of its value. 

If, for instance, when the word caro first appears, Johnny has 
been asked in advance to write upon the board, as a part of that 
day’s lesson, ten or more English words derived from this one Latin 
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word, not only will such words as carnival, carnivorous, carnation, 
and incarnate have a new meaning for him but he will begin to 
feel the value of Latin as the most dignified and exact means of 
arriving at the full content of at least 60 per cent of all the words 
in the English dictionary. 

At the close of a recitation recently, when I asked my Caesar 
class to see who could write in three minutes the most English 
words derived from the Latin duco, one bright girl handed in the 
following: ‘‘conduct, conductor, non-conductor, induction, deduc- 
tion, induce, deduce, reduce, produce, product, production, con- 
duce, deductibie, conducive, aqueduct, inducement, inductive, 
deductive, induct, duct, ductless, abduct, abductor, abduction.” 
The class thought she had done well to think of twenty-four words 
but when I told them that there were one hundred or more English 
words derived from this one Latin root, they seemed to have more 
respect thereafter for the unpretentious but important little word 
duco. Telling them that pono furnishes the key to the meaning 
of about 250 English words, plico to that of 200, fero and duco 100 
each, I ask the members of the class to keep a list of the derivatives 
from these words as they appear in the course of their reading. 

Occasionally I ask pupils to bring to the class all the words 
derived from Latin which they can find in some one paragraph of 
their English or history lesson. Only yesterday, one lad presented 
this list from the last paragraph of chapter five in Silas Marner: 
“resort, luxurious, superfluous, power, dignities, public, customers, 
assembling, parlour, reserved, select, society, frequently, double, 
personages, ornamented, consequence, seats, numerous, usual, ad- 
mitted, opportunity, condescension, content, vary.” 

One finds in every Latin class boys who have fond hopes of 
becoming professional men some day, and yet these same boys may 
be studying their Latin in a most perfunctory manner, getting 
thereby little of the value it has in store for the willing workers. 
Whenever occasion offers, upon the occurrence of certain words 
in the lesson, I aim to give these lads a test of the practical value of 
Latin. The words fio, pulvis, and many others offer material. 
Putting the following medical formulas upon the board I call for 
rapid sight translations: 
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Fiat pulvis et divide in pilulas XII. 
Fiat unguentum. 
Fiat haustus. 


Fiat massa in pilulas viginti dividenda quarum sumat aeger tres in spatio 
trium horarum. 


Similarly chemistry formulas and botany nomenclature may 
be used. 

One day I invited a well-known high-school graduate who was 
studying medicine in a neighboring college to give my classes a 
short talk on the value of Latin to the boy studying medicine. It 
paid me for my past efforts with this same lad to see the enthusiasm 
with which he told these undergraduates of the ease and satisfac- 
tion with which he could grasp the meaning of medical terms while 
the Latinless boy had to spend hours learning the meaning of 
Jerrum, aqua, etc. ‘Boys,’ he concluded, “just let me tell you 
this, Latin is the most dignified subject you can take in this high 
school today and besides it is the very best study to train your 
mind. If you intend to study medicine and don’t want to stay 
with the big crowd at the foot of the ladder, begin getting at the 
top right now, by going up the Latin rounds.” 

One Saturday I telephoned to a few of our prominent physicians 
asking them as a special favor to write my pupils a letter, telling 
what they thought of the value of Latin. I asked one of the boys 
to whom Latin had seemed rather dull and uninteresting, but a 
necessary evil since he wished to be a doctor, to read these letters 
before the class. They were all vigorous and emphatic in their 
testimony for Latin and the lad’s progress in the subject dates 
from that day. He remarked, as he handed me the letters, ‘‘ Gee 
whiz, I didn’t know these doctors thought Latin was so important.” 
The boy told the truth and we Latin teachers must never expect 
pupils to put forth their best efforts until we help them to see some 
practical results from all that effort. 

A course in Latin, I grant, may not be as immediately practical 
as a course in bookkeeping or shorthand with their “position 
guaranteed”’ as a bait, since 


O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est 
Virtus post nummos. 
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On the other hand its practicalness will prove far more satisfying 
and complete. 

The Western Teacher “Intelligent business men who 
speak from experience say that the young man who has a good 
general education and who has been trained to see quickly and 
reason correctly soon outstrips one who specializes too early by 
taking a practical course designed to prepare him for business.” 

It is not to be wondered at that foreigners, upon observing our 
“short cuts”? through institutions of learning, usually too, along 
flowery paths, remark that in our country everyone gets a mouthful 
of education, but scarcely anyone a full meal. Yet in no country 
can a full meal be obtained more cheaply than in ourown. Strange, 
it seems to me, that so many prefer the mouthful. Horace Mann, 
in his day, noted this preference and more than once remarked: 
“A teacher who is attempting to teach without inspiring the pupil 
with a desire to learn is hammering on cold iron.” 

I have found, in the case of some pupils, that their desire to 
learn Latin is quickened somewhat by presenting to them the views 
of noted men regarding the value of that subject. I have collected 
a large number of quotations, some one of which I give to my 
classes every week, asking them to take this promise of reward as 
an incentive for earnest study throughout the week. The first 
quotation I give is Mr. Huxley’s definition of education: 

To accustom myself to do the thing I know I ought to do at the time when 
I know I ought to do it, whether I feel like doing it or not. 


Others are the following: 

The mastery of Latin makes it easier to learn four or five of the continental 
languages than it is to learn one without it.—John Stuart Mill. 

Classical training is not easy, is not for every mind, but for those who are 
capable of receiving it, it is still the best instrument for mental development.— 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield, President of Williams College. 

Latin is the most logically constructed of all the languages, and will help 
more effectually than any other study to strengthen the brain centers that 
must be used when any reasoning is required.—Dr. Frank Sargent Hoffman. 

A man in after-life may forget the declensions and the conjugations, may 
lose power indeed to read or translate but the effect of the study on his mental 
development, the knowledge of men and the world that is thereby gained 


June, 1902. 
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directly or indirectly, the uflift of sSul, the widened vision—these have entered 
into and become a part of his being, that shall never leave him more.—Charles 
R. Williams, Editor of the Indianapolis News. ° 

I think I emphasize more than some teachers do the derivation 
of words. My experience is that it pays. One of the devices to 
which I resort in order to teach pupils the true meaning of attention 
is the derivation of the word from the Latin. I place the following 


crude diagram upon the board: 
DISTRACTION ATTENTION 
dis =asunder ad =upon 
‘ traho=to draw teneo=to hold 
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I explain: Let c represent the brain cells in your head, all of which 
should be centered upon the task at hand, we will say the prepa- 
ration of your Latin lesson, c l. Let m represent some out- 
side occurrence that interferes with your attention, for instance, a 
person passing the door. Immediately a certain number of your 
brain cells are drawn (trahere) along c ————m, away from your 
lesson to the passer-by. You look up to see who he is; you even 
get up to see what he wants. No sooner have you gotten those 
cells centered again upon your Latin lesson, your idle curiosity sat- 
isfied, than the telephone rings and again those untutored little 
cells wander off in the direction of c ———-. After the intruder 
has been disposed of, a third time, maiore nisu, like Aeneas at the 
grave of Polydorus, you attack your Latin lesson. But soon vox 
fertur ad auris and away goes a goodly amount of brain energy 
along c ————#, to see whose voice it is that disturbs your so-called 
study hour. Undoubtedly, by this time, you despair of getting 
your lesson at all. Incalculable, in fact, is the amount of brain 
energy consumed along the line c p, in vain fretting and 


inane worry over the possible difficulties to be met with in each 


lesson. 
Your mind is in a state of distraction and always will be until 
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you have learned to hold those brain cells in control and centered 
upon the task in hand—which thing results in attention and con- 
centration. Nay, more, it results in education itself if we accept 
Mr. Huxley’s definition of education already mentioned: ‘To 
accustom myself to do the thing I know I ought to do, at the time 
when I know I ought to do it, whether I feel like doing it or not.”’ 

After I have thus crudely explained the process of attention I 
find I can often secure the attention of a class for a long period, by 
merely placing upon the board this crude diagram, saying nothing. 

Eternal vigilance, however, is the price we Latin teachers must 
pay, if our pupils acquire the study habit, without which Latin 
is impossible. Therefore, I try to impress upon them the supreme 
importance of getting a new point the first time it is presented, and 
getting it “for keeps’’—the diligentia in perdiscendo of Caesar, 
if you wish to express it in more dignified terms. Little less than 
criminal is the amount of time, energy, and patience, expended in 
teaching the simple verb forms and case usages to say nothing of 
those wrecked and stranded upon that Scylla and Charybdis, the 
periphrastics and the gerund and gerundive. Numerous theories 
have been advanced as to ways and means of decreasing the number 
of fatalities, but as Mr. Hosea Ballou once said: ‘‘Theories are 
very thin and unsubstantial; experience only is tangible.” 

My experience is that any child of average ability can learn 
Latin and can enjoy it also, providing he is taught by some method 
that will preclude his taking up an advance lesson until he has mas- 
tered the one before. This is the method in Germany, andaccounts, 
I think, for the fact that German students are superior, intellect- 
ually, to American students of the same age. It was Quintilian’s 
method as set forth in his own words: ‘‘ Nomina declinare et verba 
imprimis pueri sciant, neque enim aliter pervenire ad intellectum 
sequentium possunt.”* If it was necessary for the Roman boy 
to master the first elements of the language before attempting to 
read continuous Latin, how much more necessary it is for our own 
pupils today. 

In teaching second-year Latin, for instance, I first give a thor- 
ough verb review and then, in addition to a small amount of text, 


* Quin. Book I, chap. iv, section XXII. 
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I take up in order such topics as sequence of tenses, cum temporal 
clauses, the periphrastic conjugations, etc., one at a time, and drill 
every day on that particular point. After a reasonable time I give 
a short but searching test. Those who show that they do not yet 
have an accurate working knowledge of the points covered must 
continue to work upon them until they can prove to me that they 
understand what has been gone over. To relieve myself of the 
burden of correcting so many extra papers, I appoint from my 
best pupils, assistants, who take entire charge of some particular 
group of pupils. It may be that the same pupil is doing work 
under two or three different assistants on as many different points 
in grammar. This extra daily individual work I call penalty work, 
the penalty paid for not getting a principle when the first oppor- 
tunity for getting it was given. Pupils do not resent it. On the 
other hand, it makes the class seem like a large family in which the 
assistants act the réle of brother or sister to the less fortunate or 
less energetic members. There is a healthy mental atmosphere 
in these classes and the moral tone is excellent also, for as Laurence 
Cameron of Hull Military Academy says: ‘‘Many moral lessons 
are bound up in the toilsome months of the learner’s first progress 
toward a mastery of Latin.” 

Any mechanical device that can be used without serious loss 
of time, for increasing interest in the subject-matter, should be 
employed. A number of years ago, a boy in one of our Caesar 
classes who was also taking manual training made an excellent 
model of Caesar’s bridge in miniature. This has been used ever 
since in our Caesar classes and has made the crossing of that famous 
bridge easier and pleasanter for many a pupil. 

Occasionally I use an entire recitation period for sight work in 
Latin composition. Not only does this enable me to direct the 
pupils’ methods of study somewhat, and to see to what extent they 
are working independently, but it also enables the pupils to measure 
their capacity against that of their fellows. I assign sentences 
based upon a previously read text, to be translated from English 
into Latin. The sentences are handed to me one at a time, cor- 
rected and returned, the pupil attacking the second just as soon as 
the first is handed in, and so on. When a slow, indifferent, or care- 
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less pupil sees that he has done only one or two sentences while 
others have done in the same time and under exactly the same con- 
ditions three or four times as many, he will see by this vivid object- 
lesson that it does pay to learn vocabulary, forms, and the basic 
principles at the time of their first presentation. Too many of our 
pupils are supremely content if they merely get a passing grade. 
If they just get over the bars into the next higher class they have 
no fear of landing as cripples on the other side. 

Besides attention, our Latin pupils need to be taught the value 
of honest independent work. The reading of some such article as 
that of Chancellor Andrews on “Cribbing”’ is prolific of good 
results. I tell my pupils I think it more of a theft to “crib”’ some- 
one else’s Latin prose than to steal his lunch, if for no other reason 
than that it is harder to get a Latin lesson than to prepare a lunch 
and therefore the purloining of the former is the greater crime. We 
may say regarding the needs of our Latin pupils what Mr. Roose- 
velt says of our politicians: ‘‘Honesty first, then courage, then 
brains.” 

I have always thought that it took courage on the part of young 
pupils to set out to learn vocabulary, as that vastly important part 
of Latin is usually relegated, in most first-year Latin books, to a 
formidable list of words in a review lesson, which lesson is fre- 
quently omitted by teachers in their hurry to get over the term’s 
limits. Textbooks, after the first year, make almost no attempt 
to lessen the pupil’s difficulty in mastering vocabulary and yet 
every Latin teacher knows that one of the chief causes of discourage- 
ment in second-year Latin is the monotonous, time-consuming 
hunt for words. In the first-year work I have found vocabulary 
contests prolific of good results. These “‘spell-downs’”’ may be 
between the members of one class or between those of two or more 
different classes. After the first year I believe that notebook lists 
of the more difficult new words should be systematically kept by 
pupils and frequently reviewed. While some very definite formal 
work must always be done if pupils learn vocabulary, still I am 
inclined to think that many words are caught as well as taught; 
therefore I depend upon thorough and oft repeated reviews of 
previously read texts, together with the work in derivation already 
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mentioned as one means of teaching vocabulary. The dictum of 
Ritsche regarding German is also applicable to Latin: “Lesen, viel 
lesen, mehr lesen.”’ I try to have pupils curtail the use of the lexicon 
and look up as few words as possible. Quite often I write upon the 
board all the new words in an advance lesson, together with their 
meaning, and ask that no other words be looked for. 

The total vocabulary used by Cicero in the six orations usually 
read in our high schools numbers 2,117 words. That of Caesar 
in the first five books of his Bellum Gallicum is 2,106 words, while 
Virgil uses 3,214 words in the first six books of the Aeneid. Ii, 


then, a child knows 2,000 words he has at hand ,°; of the total vocab- 


ulary of any Latin author with whom he would come in contact. 
This necessitates that he learn less than three words a day. No 
Herculean task, surely! 

The grading of written work in Latin is a pleasing device which 
the children enjoy, although it aids but little, to be sure. Some 
such expressions as the following written upon papers returned to 
pupils fix quite a few usable words in their memory: Scribe maiore 
cum cura; Scribe iterum cras; Id magna cum voluptate lego; Mulia 
errata; Me taedet huius erroris; Diligentius stude; Haec stultissime 
scribuntur; Tibi domi magis laborandum est; Memoriam exerce! 

Again I have several Latin mottoes framed and hung in my 
classroom. My favorites are: Possunt quia posse videntur and 
Qui non proficit deficit. Sometimes I place a weekly motto upon 
the board. The pupils eagerly vie with one another in trying 
to get the translation first. The following have served for this 
purpose: Carpe diem; Acti labores iucundi sunt; Labor omnia 
vincit; Culpam poena premit comes; Magna est vis consuetudinis; 
Parva parvam decent. Similarly the state mottoes may be used. 
Dirigo (Maine); Alis volat propriis (Oregon); Crescit eundo (New 
Mexico); Dum spiro, spero (South Carolina). 

Mr. J. J. Schlicher says:* 

The vocabulary is not simply a dull task invented for the mortification of 
the flesh unless you choose to have it so. It may be a cage filled with living 


things; waiting only to fly forth, with songs of joy or terror, each one an inter- 
esting individual being, distinct from all its fellows. There is no reason at all 


* Classical Journal, October, 1911. 
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why teacher and pupil should not have and display their likes and dislikes, and 
have their friends and aversions even among this company. That is one thing 
which lies along the road toward a feeling for literary values. 


I fancy I can hear someone say: How can we overburdened 
Latin teachers ever find time in recitations for anything outside 
of the textbook when we hardly have time to get over the all too 
numerous things inside the book? The same question often con- 
fronts the teachers in my own high school and to meet this long- 
felt need of some stimulus to create more interest in the classics, we 
organized a Latin society. This society meets for an hour after 
school, once every two weeks, all Latin students except Freshmen 
being eligible. The programs for the year are made out in advance 
and printed in booklet form. I append a few of the programs for 
the current year. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LATIN 


“The mastery of Latin makes it easier to learn four or five of the continental 
languages than it is to learn one without it.’’—John Stuart Mill. 


SONG BY THE Soctety, Milites Christiani. 

Essay: ‘What I Have Gained from the Study of Latin.” 

Reapinc: “A Short Story of the English Language,” St. Nicholas, XXVI, 593. 
Essay: “Some Common English Words Derived from Latin.” 

Essay: “The Pleasurable Side of Latin.” 

Essay: “The Value of Latin as a Preparation for the Study of Medicine.” 
ReEapDING: “Rome’s Gift to Us,’”’ Hale, First-Year Latin, Preface. 

Satura Romana. 


ANCIENT ROME 


“Tam in Rome! Oft as the morning ray 
Visits these eyes, waking at once I cry: 
“Whence this excess of joy? What has befallen me?’ 
And from within a thrilling voice replies 
‘Thou art in Rome!’”’ 


SONG BY THE Socrety, Integer Vitae. 

Paper, “Topography of Rome,” Lanciani, chap. iv. 

Essay: “The Gardens of Ancient Rome,” Littell’s Living Age, ccxxxix, 458. 

Recitation: ‘Urbs Roma Vale,” Littell’s Living Age, civ, 447. 

Essay: “St. Peter’s and the Coliseum,” Atlan. Monthly, xl, 409; Chautauqua, 
xxxiv, 57; Guhl and Koner, p. 454. 

Reapinc: “A Walk in Rome,” Chautauqua, xxxiv, 56. 

Satura Romana. 
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POMPEII 
“‘T do not care for the skeletons. Give me the white immortality of my marble 
gods.” 


SONG BY THE Socrety, Gaudeamus. 
Essay: ‘The City of Pompeii before the Destruction,” Lytton, The Last 


Days of Pompeii. 
Reapinc: ‘‘The Destruction of Pompeii,” Lytton, Vol II. 


A Letter of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus. 
Essay: “Recent Excavations and Discoveries in Pompeii,’ Stoddard Lectures, 


“Naples.” 
Reapinc: ‘A Municipal Election in 79 a.p.,” Littell’s Living Age, ccxlii, 188. 


READING: “The Interior of a Pompeian House,’’ Cosmopolitan, xxiv, 521. 
Poem: “Pompeii,” Cosmopolitan, xxiv, 182. 
Satura Romana. 

By way of explanation I might add that the Satura Romana 
is our “funny paper.” It contains jokes, some of the humorous 
blunders heard in translation, Mother Goose rhymes done into 
Latin, descriptions in Latin of some teacher or pupil, etc. 

In conclusion, all of these random suggestions which I have 
offered with more or less diffidence, since I am far from satisfied 
with the results of my own Latin teaching, I would summarize in 
this one caveat: Arouse in the child his latent energy and create 
interest. Many discouragements are bound to come to us in this 
process of brain-training. But discouragements come to the pupils 
also. Therefore let us have intelligent sympathy for these children 
under our care, remembering that there is little hope for the child 
who has lost faith in himself. 

According to Carlyle, ‘“You can conquer Fate by thought.” 
Let us then in our teaching radiate success thoughts. Let us 
impress indelibly upon the mind of every child the thought that 
“Every Man Is a King” and by masterful teaching and skilful 
planning, aided by cautious but not stinted praise, wherever praise 
will help to make some child’s pathway smoother, let us try to lead 
every child into the Kingdom of Successful and Happy Service. 


THE ROMAN WALL IN ENGLAND 


By KATHARINE ALLEN 
The University of Wisconsin 


The growing appreciation of the importance of the provinces of 
Rome for the understanding of her history has been emphasized 
lately by the “Exhibition illustrative of the Roman provinces” in 
the Baths of Diocletian at Rome, of which an interesting account is 
given by Mrs. S. A. Strong in the Journal of Roman Studies, Vol. I, 
part 1. The writer speaks in high terms of the exhibition as a 
whole, but deplores the meagerness of several of the exhibits, 
especially that from Britain. In this connection she takes occasion 
to comment on the fact that few even of the inhabitants of Britain 
fully realize the abundance of interesting material for the study of 
Roman provincial life to be found in their own island. 

_ If this is true of the English, it is doubtless still more true of 
Americans. Most travelers are content with a hurried glimpse of 
the Roman ruins at Bath, and perhaps the relics in the British 
Museum. Their attention is engrossed by the more obvious 
interests of Saxon and Norman times, and they do not seek out the 
records of the civilization of Rome, which are to be met with in 
various parts of the island in the shape of architectural remains, 
and in the collections of Roman antiquities in the museums of 
many small towns. Many of these, if less extensive, are not less 
interesting and instructive than what may be seen on the Conti- 
nent and in Rome itself. Professor Haverfield has demonstrated 
that the Roman civilization in Britain, though on a smaller scale, 
was not different in kind from that in other provinces, and that the 
actual remains of Rome in Britain go far to prove this. 

The fact that what is excavated in England is often covered 
over again, after having been studied and charted, in order to 
restore the land to cultivation, detracts, naturally, from the 
attractiveness of some sites that might otherwise be of exceeding 
interest, but even so it may be believed that a systematic investi- 
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gation as to what records of Rome may be actually seen in England 
today would yield surprisingly rich results. 
| It was my good fortune a few years ago to explore what is 
without doubt the most interesting part of England from this point 
of view, that section of Northumberland and Cumberland through 
which ran the famous Roman Wall, built according to most modern 
authorities by the emperor Hadrian. The Wall crossed the 
narrowest part of England, from sea to sea, a distance of about 
seventy-four miles. Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle stand near 
its eastern and western extremities respectively, and both are built 
on the sites of Roman camps. 

It may not be amiss to recall the main features of the Wall and 
the attendant fortifications which marked Rome’s “farthest north,” 
before speaking of the remains of them that are standing at the 
present time. 

The Wall had a core of rubble and concrete, faced with blocks 
of stone whose outer surfaces were about nine by eleven inches 
square. It was from seven to nine feet in thickness, and is thought 
to have been eighteen or twenty feet high, with battlements along 
the top. No part of it is now standing to its original height. At 
its base on the north was a ditch about twenty feet deep and forty 
wide. Along the Wall at short intervals were turrets for sentinels, 
and at intervals of about a mile were forts, averaging sixty by fifty 
feet square, attached to the southern face of the Wall, and opening 
both to the north and the south. They are known as ‘‘mile- 
castles,” and performed the function of huge fortified gates. At 
intervals averaging four miles were stations or camps, casira 
stativa, covering from three to five and a half acres. The number of 
these stations given in the Notitia Dignitatum as per lineam Valli 
is twenty-three. Fifteen of them appear to have been in actual 
connection with the Wall, some built against its southern face, as, 
for instance, Borcovicus, some cutting its course, as Cilurnum. 
The rest, as Vindolana, stood unattached at short distances to 
the south. South of the Wall at varying distances, averaging 
two hundred feet, was the Vallum, consisting of three ramparts of 
earth and stone with a fosse between two of them. The function 
of the Vallum and its relation to the Wall has been much discussed. 
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A road ran between Wall and Vallum from end to end, connecting 
the mile-castles and the stations, and another, afterward the 
Stanegate, south of the Vallum, made a bee-line between some of 
the more important stations. Local inscriptions show that the 
actual building of the Wall was done by the second, sixth, and 
twentieth legions, and inscriptions and the Notitia together prove 
that the garrisons of the Wall and stations were made up of aux- 
iliaries from almost every part of the known world. The lines of 
Wall and Vallum were cut by two roads, one of which near the 
eastern end crossed the North Tyne at Corbridge and became later 
the Watling Street. This road afforded communication between 
the romanized Britain of the south and the half-civilized region to 
the north. Another road, later the Maiden Way, seems to have 
served the same purpose near Gilsland at the western end. Along 
both of these roads were military stations, both north and south of 
the Wall. The modern highway, built in the time of the Young 
Pretender by General Wade and known since as Wade’s Road, for 
many miles at the eastern end runs either nearly parallel with the 
Wall (mostly to the south of it) or actually upon its foundations. 
South of this highway, again, sometimes as much as five miles from 
it, the Northeastern Railroad crosses England, with Newcastle and 
Carlisle as its terminals. 

Through these two great gates of travel throngs of tourists hurry 
every year, but few turn aside into the region that lies between. 
Yet it is not only the classical student that will find it worth while 
to digress for a time into this “interesting but comparatively 
unfrequented district” (to quote the words of Baedeker). For 
this is the “Border” immortalized in so many tales and ballads. 
Netherby, Triermain, and Gretna Green are not far from the 
pathway of the Wall, and the many stalwart castles that are even 
now standing unimpaired by time, and the pele-towers, with their 
portholes always looking toward the north, bear abundant testi- 
mony to its actual history since Roman times. The country itself 
too is delightful, with features of both Scotch and English scenery. 
From the sheltered lanes of villages embowered in trees one may 
walk out directly upon lonely moorlands that stretch away indefi- 
nitely to the north. 
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For about twenty miles at either end of its course the Roman 
Wall, and even its attendant stations, have almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The stones used in their construction, however, even 
the untrained eye may often detect in modern walls and buildings. 
Castles and churches have plundered the Roman masonry, and it 
is said that there is hardly even a farmhouse along the line of the 
Wall that is not built in part at least of stones quarried by Roman 
legionaries. It is not till the very heart of the country is reached, a 
stretch of about fifteen miles between Chollerford on the North 
Tyne and Gilsland on the Irthing, that extensive remains of Wall 
and stations are to be seen. 

Following the directions of Bruce’s invaluable Hand-Book to the 
Roman Wall, which may be procured at the railroad station of 
Hexham among other places, the traveler will be likely to explore 
this district from east to west. By the Northeastern Railroad he 
will go as far as Hexham. Here a few hours will suffice to visit the 
fine abbey church, the crypt of which dates from the Saxon period 
and is built of Roman stones. Among them is one bearing part of 
an inscription in which Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Geta 
originally figured. Geta’s name was chipped off, as in all inscrip- 
tions after his murder. The missing portion of the stone was 
found not long ago and is now built into the wall of the modern 
nave. From Hexham the North British Railroad will take the 
traveler north, past ‘‘Wall,” which like so many places in the 
vicinity—Wallsend, Shield-on-the-Wall, Wall Houses, etc., takes 
its name from its Roman neighbor, to Chollerford on the North 
Tyne. Chollerford consists of the railroad station and the George 
Inn, which stands on the opposite side of the river near the end of 
the many-arched stone bridge. This inn, built of gray stone and 
covered with vines, is a model externally of mediaeval picturesque- 
ness and internally of modern comfort. The road winds past it to 
the tiny village of Humshaugh, half a mile away, where a com- 
fortable room may be found if the George Inn is “full up,”’ as it 
may be if the fishing season is at its height. The temptation is 
strong to dwell upon the interesting things quite unassociated with 
the classics which may be seen in the course of walks or drives in 
the beautiful country about Chollerford—St. Oswald’s Church on 
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its breezy hill, Cocklaw Pele-Tower, a fine example of its species, 

Chollerton Church (which has within it, to be sure, six ancient 
Roman columns), Haughton Castle on the river bank, approached 
by a road that runs between solid green walls of hawthorne and 
holly. The friendliness of the people in the cottages along the 
country roads where an American is a curiosity is refreshing in its 
sincerity. But it is the Roman remains in the neighborhood that 
attract to Chollerford such visitors as are not of the angling fra- 
ternity. A little to the east of the river in a field by the roadside, 
almost overgrown with grass and bushes, is a crumbling pile of 
stones in which one is likely to make one’s first acquaintance with 
the famous wall. Approaching the river from this point one passes 
the estate of Brunton-on-the-Wall, where, if permission is asked of 
the owner, the only turret of the Wall now extant may be visited. 
Turn down to the left along the river path and the massive remains 
of the foundations of the bridge by which the Romans crossed the 
stream are seen. They are at some distance from the water now, 
as the bed of the river has shifted. A walk of half a mile from the 
George Inn in the other direction, to the west, brings one to the 
Roman station of Cilurnum, on the estate of the late Sir John 
Clayton, to which it has given its name of Chesters. It lies on the 
river bank, almost reaching the water, just opposite the bridge 
already mentioned. The Wall ran from the camp directly to the 
end of the bridge, so no point was left unprotected. Cilurnum was 
one of the largest stations, covering five acres and a quarter. Part 
of its inclosing walls and the lower courses of five of its six gates, 
are standing, and much of the ground-plan of the camp has been 
made clear by excavation—the praetorium, the forum, and a 
building supposed to have been a treasury, among other things. 
No other station, in fact, has been so completely excavated as this. 
A small but extremely interesting museum stands near it, where are 
preserved statues, mile-stones, altars, inscribed stones of various 
sorts, and a great variety of small objects found at Cilurnum and 
in its vicinity. About three miles and a half west of Cilurnum 
was the station of Procolitia, the outline of whose walls can be 
traced now only in grass-grown ridges. Beyond Procolitia the 
wildest and most interesting part of the course of the Wall begins. 
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Between the upper waters of the North Tyne and the Irthing for 
about ten miles runs a line of high and rugged basaltic cliffs. The 
ground rises gradually from the south in undulating fells and 
pastures till it culminates in the broken summits of these heights, 
then plunges to the moor beyond in a succession of precipices. It 
has been likened to a gigantic wave or succession of waves of land, 
petrified just in the act of breaking. The Wall follows this line of 
crags absolutely, climbing to their highest points and dropping 
downward into the clefts that divide them. To the boldness of its 
course here is no doubt due the fact that long stretches of it are 
still standing in a fair state of preservation, often six or seven feet 
high. Wade’s Road, one of the chief agents in its demolishment 
farther east, has here abandoned it and taken to the more level 
land to the south, and the whole region is even today a solitary 
waste. A grim stone cottage stands here and there in the pasture 
land, and coal-black cattle and black-nosed sheep graze beside the 
Wall and in the mile-castles, but one may walk for miles and meet 
no human being. The top of the Wall has in many places been 
more or less leveled, so that one may walk actually upon it without 
much difficulty. The views from the higher parts are wonderful 
—the rolling fields to the south, the wide moors with their varied 
coloring to the north, and the little Northumbrian lakes close at 
the base of the clifis. Six miles or so west from Procolitia in the 
heart of the wilds stand the ruins of the station of Borcovicus, 
modern Housesteads. Not nearly so much of the plan of the camp 
can be made out as at Cilurnum, but the inclosing walls with their 
rounded corners, and the lower courses of three of the four gates are 
well preserved. The situation of this camp is far more impressive 
than that of CJurnum. It stands on the highest part of the ridge, 
looking northward over the moors. A gray stone farmhouse on 
the sheltered slope to its south is its only neighbor. If walking 
is out of the question, a drive from the George Inn is satisfactory, 
for the road goes most of the way in full view of the Wall. Indeed 
there are some advantages in this method of procedure, for the 
weather in Northumberland is far from reliable. From the Solway, 
on the west coast, a never-failing source of rain, showers sweep 
inland with inconceivable suddenness and often with discouraging 
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frequency. The wind, too, is always blowing along these heights. 
““No weather is ill if the wind be still” is said to be a Northumber- 
land proverb. There may be some whose zeal for archaeology is 
not sufficiently ardent to maintain enthusiasm when the umbrella 
has turned inside out, camera and lunch are suffering together in 
the bottom of a well-soaked bag, and the fields that lie between the 
Wall and possible shelter at some farmhouse on Wade’s Road are 
infested with bulls the blackness of whose hides augurs ill for the 
quality of their hearts. When the weather is not extraordinarily 
bad, however, it is likely to be extraordinarily good. Nowhere can 
there be more brilliant sunshine or a more transparent atmosphere, 
and the invigorating quality of the air that sweeps over the heather- 
covered moors lends credibility to the old tradition that the Roman 
soldiers made an intoxicating drink of the heather bells on those 
same moors. 

A nearer point than Chollerford from which to visit Borcovicus 
is the quaint village of Bardon Mill, on the railroad about two miles 
south of the Wall, where the Bowes Inn may be made headquarters. 
From here may also be visited the grassy site of the camp of 
Vindolana, and the Roman milestone on the Stanegate, the only one 
in Britain now in situ. Beyond Vindolana the rugged cliffs extend 
for six or seven miles. The names “Cat’s Stairs,” “Bogie Hole,” 
“Nine Nicks of Thirlwall’” indicate something of the wild and 
romantic nature of this part of the route. The stations of Aesica, 
near which is a fine mile-castle, and Magna are next in order after 
Vindolana. The village of Gilsland, on the border line between 
Northumberland and Cumberland, is the best center from which to 
visit this part of the Wall, and also the station of Amboglanna, 
modern Birdoswald, which is two or three miles still farther west, 
and next in interest to Cilurnum and Borcovicus. The situation 
of this station, though the country about it is tame in comparison 
with what has just been traversed, is in itself extremely beautiful. 
The river Irthing rushes many feet below its southern rampart, 
and parts of the cliff are thickly wooded. Within these woods, and 
close to the bank of the stream a short distance beyond Amboglanna, 
is an ancient quarry where Roman lettering is still visible on the 
face of the rock. Among other things the expert may read the 
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names of the consuls of the year 210 A.D. If one cares to drive from 
Gilsland, Amboglanna, the quarry, Lanercost Priory, and Naworth 
Castle, the seat of the Howards, may be seen in a half-day’s excur- 
sion, and the return to Gilsland may be made through the village 
of Over-Denton, in the graveyard of whose tiny church is the 
tombstone of Margaret Teasdale of Mumps Hall, the Meg Merrilies 
of Scott’s Guy Mannering. Mumps Hall is still to be seen in Gils- 
land, and the “‘waste’’ that stretches northward is the scene of 
some of the stirring adventures described in the same novel. 
Gilsland itself is a charming village. It lies in a winding valley 
where two streams meet, and its hospitable Orchard House Hotel, 
whose blazing hearth atones for all the delinquencies of the weather 
overlooks the valley from a wooded hillside on the very edge of the 
moor. One more relic of Rome must be noted here, a fine frag- 
ment of the Wall standing isolated in the garden of the vicarage. 

If time permits, one may digress from the path of the Wall and 
explore the sites along the Watling Street and the Maiden Way. 
The museums too in the Blackgate at Newcastle and the Tullie- 
House at Carlisle must on no account be omitted, furnishing, as they 
do a valuable supplement to that at Chesters. The inscriptions 
preserved in all of these museums give interesting glimpses of 
the history and the religion of the district. Roman legions and 
auxiliaries, military officials and emperors are represented, and there 
is a large array of gods and goddesses. Jupiter, Mars, and Neptune 
are conspicuous among them, while Mithras is well represented on 
altars found at Borcovicus. Local divinities were not infrequently 
the objects of the soldier’s supplications. Among these the 
goddess Coventina, who presided over a spring near Procolitia, is 
the most interesting. The altar on which she is represented was 
found at the bottom of a well, along with hundreds of coins and 
other votive offerings, bearing strong testimony to her popularity 
or her power. 

I have tried to point out only a few of the many interesting 
things and places that are to be seen within this small area along 
the English ‘‘ Border” —such as may be seen in a few days if the 
weather is good. Several weeks, however, might be delightfully 
spent in a leisurely pilgrimage through this district. And the 
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interest of the relics of Rome here is not due to their great abun- 
dance and variety alone. Their charm is increased tenfold by 
the very fact of their remoteness from the center of the empire and 
by the wildness and solitariness of the region wherein many of 
them lie. In impressiveness they surpass many monuments far 
more striking in themselves. The “lonely column” at Avenches 
in the heart of Switzerland, and Timgad on the slopes of the Atlas 
Mountains are impressive in the same way. But Cilurnum and 
Borcovicus are only a few hours’ ride by rail from Liverpool or 
London, and only a few miles off the beaten track that leads from 


England into Scotland. 


Notes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III.] 


The following notes were suggested by a recent reading of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. ‘The references are to the edition by Hill, Oxford, 1887. 

In the Odyssey xxiii. 191, Odysseus describes the method by which he con- 
structed his bedstead. An olive grew in his yard, around this olive he built an 
inclosing wall of masonry, roofed it over, and added doors, then he shaped the 
olive into a bedpost, leaving the tree attached to its roots in the original 
position; so that the bed could not be removed without detaching it from the 
post, thus breaking up the framework, or cutting the olive at the ground. 
Life of Johnson, V, 119: ‘“‘We walked to the old castle of Calder, the Thane 
of Cawdor’s seat. There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises like a wooden pillar 
through the rooms of the castle; for by a strange conceit, the walls have been 
built around it.” Here we have an exact parallel with the story of the bed of 
Odysseus; a tree in its native place determines the position of a room or build- 
ing, and the phrase used by Boswell “the walls have been built around it”’ is a 
close translation of Od. xxiii. 192: 

dudiBarady Oddayor Séuov, Sppa 


It is the common opinion that Wolf’s Prolegomena, which appeared in 1795, 
came as a shock to the simple faith which did not doubt that the J/iad and the 
Odyssey were the works of a single poet; hence it is a surprise to find the beliefs 
of Wolf and Lachmann uttered by laymen years before these great scholars 
appeared. Boswell tells of a conversation on Pope, Homer, and Vergil held in 
1778 at the home of Mr. Allan Ramsay, during which Mr. Ramsay remarked, 
III, 333: ‘I suppose Homer’s //iad to be a collection of pieces which had been 
written before his time.”” This remark was challenged by no one of the guests. 
During Johnson’s trip to the Hebrides in 1773 Rev. Mr. M’Queen defended 
Ossian by drawing a parallel with Homer, V, 164: “Mr. M’Queen alleged that 
Homer was made up of detached fragments. Dr. Johnson denied this; observ- 
ing, that it had been one work originally, and that you could not put a book of 
the Iliad out of its place; and he believed the same might be said of the Odyssey.” 

The belief of M’Queen was essentially that of Lachmann, so popular in the 
middle of the next century. In the work by Robert Wood, The Original Genius 
of Homer, published in 1769, there is not the slightest doubt that Homer was a 
genuine, historical character, the author of all the Jliad and all the Odyssey. 
It is therefore surprising to find the beliefs of Wolf and Lachmann thus antici- 
pated by two gentlemen who laid no claim to technical classical scholarship. 
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V, 172: “The Island of Rasay has a good many horses, which are used 
for ploughing and other works of husbandry. I believe the people never ride.” 
It has long been noted that in Homer the warriors never ride, and the references 
to riding found in similes show that it was regarded as a matter of rare skill, a 
circus feat. There are many reasons for this, the weight of their armor and 
spear, the lack of a stirrup, but more than all the mountainous nature of their 
own country. The armor and stirrup might be changed, but the mountains in 
Greece and in Rasay had the same effect. Cavalry for centuries played a small 
part in Greek military affairs, as is shown by the poetry of Homer and by the 
words of Xenophon Anabasis iii. 2. 19: “Are we not then in a much safer 
position than the knights? They hang from their horses fearing not only us but 


the danger of falling from their horses, as well.” 
Joun A. Scotr 


A SUGGESTION ON THE MEANING OF INSCIENTIA 


The following lines are intended as a little contribution toward inter- 
preting the word inscientia which occurs in Cicero’s De natura deorum i.1. 
The whole paragraph in which the word is found reads as follows: 

Cum multae res in philosophia nequaquam satis adhuc explicatae sint, tum 
perdifficilis, Brute, quod tu minime ignoras, et perobscura quaestio est de natura 
deorum, quae ad cognitionem animi pulcherrima est et ad moderandam religionem 
necessaria. De qua tam variae sunt doctissimorum hominum tamque discrepantes 
sententiae, ut magno argumento esse debeat causam et principium philosophiae 
esse inscientiam, prudenterque Academicos a rebus incertis adsensionem cohibuisse. 
Quid est enim temeritate turpius aut quid tam temerarium tamque indignum sapientis 
gravitate atque constantia quam aut falsum sentire aut, quod non satis exploratum 
sit et cognitum, sine ulla dubitatione defendere ? 

The text here reproduced is not beyond all criticism; but supposing that 
it has been correctly handed down and that each word is given its traditional 
meaning, Cicero seems to say that the discrepancies in the views of the 
greatest philosophers regarding the nature of God must serve as a weighty 
proof for the general proposition that ‘“‘philosophy has its foundation and 
starting-point im ignorance.” But, as Austin Stickney points out, while men 
set out from ignorance to philosophize on any given subject whatever, it is 
rather the desire to escape from such ignorance that induces them to think; 
moreover, their reaching contradictory conclusions does not prove that they 
started from such ignorance, any more than their reaching identical conclu- 
sions would prove that they started from knowledge. Cicero might have 
urged that the difference of opinions on the subject in question would go far 
to show that the result, and not the beginning, of all philosophy was ignorance, 
and hence that the attitude of the Academics was a wise one. One may add 
to this that ignorance or want of knowledge cannot be the foundation of phi- 
losophy, any more than a hole can be the foundation of a building. 

I would suggest, therefore, that inscientia be taken in the sense of “lack 
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of certainty” instead of “lack of knowledge’’—a sense that seems to do full 
justice to the context in which the word is found. 

The words causam et principium philosophiae esse inscientiam are meant 
as the statement of a principle, and not of a fact. A. Goethe, in the Teubner 
commentary of this treatise, seems quite right in urging that, if Cicero merely 
wanted to state a fact, he would not have said: ut magno argumento esse debeat, if 
but simply: wut satis appareat, or some other simple phrase; at any rate the 
magnum argumentum does not seem to be called for. But Goethe fails to take 

the further step of abandoning the traditional meaning of inscientia, thus 
paving the way for a more rational interpretation of this crux inter pretum. 

Having, then, laid it down as a principle that causa et principium philoso- 
phiae est inscientia, Cicero proceeds to instance the followers of the new Acad- 
emy as having acted wisely (prudenterque) in withholding their assent and 
refusing to commit themselves to any definite opinion on the subject of dispute. 
Cicero’s allusion, therefore, in this context, to the well-known practice of the 
Academics shows how, in his mind, the preceding general statement is to be 
taken, namely as a presentation of the teaching of the Academy. But then 
inscientia is not want of all knowledge, or ignorance, but merely want of certain 
knowledge. It was a distinctive tenet of the Academy that no man possessed 
certain knowledge on any subject, but must be content with a greater or less 
degree of probability. 

This much is certain: if scire and scientia may denote certainty, it is not 
on any aprioristic ground impossible that in-scientia should denote lack of 
certainty. 

As for the context: If you want to philosophize, Cicero tells us, the first 
thing (principium) for you to do is to rid yourself of all certainty, and to be 
satisfied with mere probability. This general disclaiming of certainty in 
matters philosophical must be the foundation (causa), he says, upon which 
alone you can hope to rear anything like a system of philosophy. The lack 
of certain knowledge was compatible, in the minds of the Academics, with a 
greater or less degree of probability—something solid enough, in the judgment 
of Cicero, for the erection of a philosophical structure. The trouble with 
i) philosophers, he says, is that they are apt to put down their subjective opinions 
' as so many certain beliefs (stabilem certamque sententiam, as opposed to erran- 
t tem et vagam, De nat. deor. ii.2). If they were content with probabilities, 
there would be no such vast discrepancies in their views, for the reason that 
they would be more willing to accept the views of those who may happen to 
differ from them. 

{ Perhaps a translation of the entire paragraph will help to make the sug- 


gested meaning clear: 

| * An esteemed friend has called my attention to Cic. Acad. i.41 where inscientia 
is undoubtedly used in the sense of lack of certainty. This makes my contention in 
the text all the more plausible. 
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There is many a problem in philosophy, dear Brutus, that has not as yet found 
its solution. But, as you are doubtless aware, the problem of the divine nature 
presents special difficulties. Not only is it a fine question to speculate upon, but it 
is one, too, that has a direct bearing upon man’s religious life. The opinions of the 
foremost thinkers are divided on this point and even contradictory, so much so that 
we have here a weighty proof to show that “lack of certainty [i.e., the acceptance of 
merely probable knowledge] must be the keystone of any system of philosophy” 
and that therefore, in the absence of certainty, the Academics were fully justified 
in withholding their assent. In fact, is not recklessness a most reprehensible fault ? 
And is it not reckless and unbecoming in a grave and consistent philosopher either 
to be in error or to defend without the least hesitation an opinion the grounds for 
which have not been established beyond all doubt ? 

James A. Kierst, S.J. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
for the Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
This department will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from 
month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. 
All news items should be sent to the associate editors named above. } 


Massachusetts 

Clark University—Haven D. Brackett of the Department of Classics 
was promoted in June to the rank of professor of Greek in Clark College. 

Harvard University—Dr. Robert H. Webb, for the last three years 
instructor in Greek at Harvard, has been appointed professor of Greek at the 
University of Virginia. Professor Charles B. Gulick returns to the Greek 
Department, after a year in Athens. 

Roxbury Latin School_—Mr. Clarence W. Gleason, late of the Volkmann 
School in Boston, has returned to the Roxbury Latin School after an absence 
of seven years. New England contributors to the department of “Current 
Events”’ will please notice this change. 

Smith College.—The presentation of the Iphigenia at Aulis by the Greek 
Club of Smith College on the evening of May 22 marks a distinct advance in 
the mastery of the art of reproducing the Greek drama for the modern audience. 
The play, with its girlish heroine and chcrus of maidens, was happily chosen 
for the young women of the Greek Club, and the fact that the Department of 
Greek was able to furnish students not only for the actors’ parts, but for the 
chorus as well, speaks strongly for the interest in classical studies in the college. 

The individual parts were rendered with real feeling and much dramatic 
skill, and were the more significant from the fact that they represented not the 
efforts of a professional “trainer” or elocutionist, but the feeling and interpre- 
tation of the girls themselves. More was made out of the simple situation 
than a reader of the play would have thought possible, and there was a very 
real climax of emotion when the young heroine finally offered herself as a 
sacrifice for her people. 

The simplicity of the stage setting was altogether pleasing, an encourage- 
ment to those who wish to attempt something in this line, but fear the expense. 
A grove of pine trees and a hut of boughs sufficed, and formed an effective 
background for the bright costumes. The costumes were of the most inexpen- 
sive material, and showed what satisfactory effects can be obtained by wise 
choice of color and form. 
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In the rendering of the dialogue two features were noteworthy: the clear- 
ness of enunciation—making it possible to follow the dialogue with ease in the 
most distant parts of the large auditorium—and the frank yielding of the voice 
to the rhythmical swing of the iambic trimeters. Few who felt the rhythmical 
movement of the dialogue of the /phigenia would be willing to go back to the 
prosaic rendering that has marked some of the reproductions of Greek plays. 

It was, however, in the choral parts that the Smith presentation of the 
Iphigenia marked a real advance. To begin with, the music was unique. 
Miss Peers, instructor in music in the college, had, in collaboration with 
members of the classical faculty, composed music which preserved the original 
rhythm, not only verse by verse, but syllable by syllable. A careful study of 
the theories of Greek music enabled her to reproduce in some degree at least 
the musical effects that Euripides’ audience are likely to have felt. The 
Dorian and Lydian modes were faithfully used, the former for the severer, and 
the latter for the lighter, parts, and the music was everywhere delicately 
adapted to the sentiment. The simplicity of this music and the faithful 
reproduction of the rhythmical movement of the words at every point put real 
life into every line. And then to this effective music was added the charm of 
real Greek dancing. To those who had sat through the monotonous choruses 
of other Greek plays, where the singers made no attempt to reproduce the 
“dancing” of the original, the Smith presentation was a revelation of the 
difference between a choral song merely sung—however well and with however 
splendid music—and a choral song in which melody of voice is united to rhythm 
of bodily movement in expressing emotion and interpreting sentiment. The 
chorus of the /phigenia was in almost constant motion; there was now a gentle 
swaying of the body, now the graceful movement of body and arms, now a 
frank and merry dance. A member of the classical faculty writes thus of the 
conception of the choral dances: “One of us, meditating on how much of the 
‘old spring fret’ of the Dionysiac festival must have been baptized into the 
modern Easter ceremonials fell to wondering whether those Easter peasant 
dances which are so much an object of interest to tourists hadn’t perhaps a 
line of descent of that sort. The dances had made a special impression on me 
because I was fortunate enough to see them, thanks to Professor Howes, not 
in the crowded market place at Megara, but in a little village on Salamis. I 
have never lost the vividness of my impression of a stretch of yellow sand, 
blue sky, blue sea, and a long swaying line of women in a quaint and beautiful 
costume, with their hands on each other’s shoulders, crooning a little melody 
and stepping in just a soft rocking motion to the lilt of it. We took as a nucleus 
that simple line formation and the variations that can be made in it with such 
simple steps as would keep time to the music. For the adaptation of the steps 
we depended largely on the girls, who, given the general idea, quickly developed 
it. We did not dare to call in experts for fear of losing the simply instinctive 
dancing which we wanted. If you are picking out fifteen girls who must know 
Greek and be able to sing, at least in simple unison, you cannot insist that they 
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must all be born dancers; but two or three of them were, and they were able 
to show the others. In the figures the variation of the simple line of dancers 
was largely in the use of informal, loose groups, but in the main we wanted 
them to yield themselves to the music even in standing still—as old-fashioned 
dancers do even when they are supposed to be standing still, say, in a Virginia 
reel. Of course I offer the theory about the genealogy of the Easter dance in 
a spirit of meekness, but in default of any adequate knowledge of what these 
dances were like, one seems to have the right to try almost anything that won’t 
be fatal to the spirit of the drama. In this particular play, too, the choruses 
are so distinctly lyrical and so little dramatic that this form of treatment was 
more than usually adapted. I ought, too, to say that one would not, of course, 
hold the view that such a dance as the peasant dance is the descendant of the 
dance as used in the great days of the Attic drama, but rather that it may 
represent a country cousin, perhaps the more likely to have continued unmodi- 


fied the original type.” 


New Jersey 

Princeton University—Dr. G. W. Elderkin, assistant professor of classics, 
has been transferred to the Department of Art and Archaeology with the 
same rank. 

Mr. D. H. Fenton, instructor in classics, accepts an instructorship in 
Greek at Yale University. 

Mr. R. M. Kirkland, instructor in classics, accepts the professorship of 
Latin in Lebanon Valley College. 

Dr. R. H. Tanner, instructor in classics, accepts the professorship of 
Greek and Latin in Illinois College. 

Dr. A. C. Johnson, of the provincial university at Strathcona, Alberta, 
accepts an assistant professorship in classics at Princeton. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Dr. Ruth, and Mr. L. R. Dean are appointed to 
instructorships in classics at Princeton. 


Pennsylvania 

The sixth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States was held at the University of Pennsylvania on May 3 and 4, with an 
attendance of about two hundred. The officers chosen for the coming year 
are: President, B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia University; Vice-Presidents, 
Professor George D. Kellogg, Union College; Professor C. L. Durham, Cornell; 
Wm. F. Little, High School, Elizabeth, N.J.; Professor Walter Dennison, 
Swarthmore; Professor B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh; Floyd P. 
Johnson, Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Mary E. Harwood, 
Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore; Miss H. May Johnson, Eastern High School, 
Washington. 

The formal portion of the program was as follows; Professor J. C. Rolfe 
presided at all the sessions: 
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Address of Welcome by Professor J. H. Penniman, vice-provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Response, by Professor George D. Kellogg, vice-president of the Association 
for Eastern New York. 

“The Genesis of Rome’s Military Equipment,” by Dr. Eugene S. McCart- 
ney, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

“The Encomium on Helen of Gorgias,” by Professor Larue Van Hook, 
Columbia University. 

An illustrated lecture on ‘Sicily, Some Sites of Interest to a Teacher of 
Virgil and Homer,” by Professor Walton B. McDaniel, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“An Article of Roman Furniture—the Puteal,” by Professor Walter 
Dennison, Swarthmore College. 

“What’s ina Name ?” by Dr. Guy Blandin Colbourn, Swarthmore College. 

“The Direct Method in Latin Teaching,” by Dr. Edward C. Chickering, 
High School, Jamaica, New York City. 

“Latin Composition in the Secondary School: Its Object, Method and 
Material,” by Dr. B. W. Mitchell, Central High School, Philadelphia. 

“A Characterization of Gallic Latin,’ by Professor George D. Kellogg, 


of Union College. 
“Classical Latin and Vulgar Latin,” by Professor Charles L. Durham, of 


Cornell University. 
“Plautus as an Acting Dramatist,”’ by Mr. Wilton W. Blancké of the 


Central High School, Philadelphia. 


Florida 

The Florida School Exponent, the official monthly publication of the Florida 
Educational Association, has recently changed publishers and editors and will 
hereafter be issued from Tallahassee. The editor has kindly offered to the 
Classical Association the use of a special page each month as a medium for notes, 
discussions, and papers relating to classical interests in the state. The offer 
is gladly accepted and, beginning with March, matters touching the classics 
will be given publicity and thus reach directly all subscribers interested in this 
department of instruction. 

The Classical Club of the Florida State College for Women is enjoying 
a third year of monthly addresses by members of the faculty on appropriate 
themes. For the February meeting the president of the college addressed the 
club on “Ancient Philosophy.” The membership consists of all Latin and 
Greek students in college classes and certain faculty members who feel a direct 
interest in the classics. Each year in May the Classicum Concilium gives its 
convivium (with a latinized menu) following a special literary program. The 
motto of the club continues to be “ot woAAa dAAa rod.” 

The Tallahassee Club would like to see a number of classical clubs organized 
for regular monthly meetings. These would then correlate nicely with the 
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State Association, just as the various state organizations are directly affiliated 
with the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 


Georgia 

Emory College.—Professor Charles W. Peppler, long a vice-president of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South for his state of Georgia, 
has resigned his professorship at Emory College and accepted the chair of 
Greek at Trinity College, Durham, N.C. 

Mercer University.—Professor Edward G. Holmes resigned his position as 
head of the department of Latin in June to take the presidency of Gordon 
Institute at Barnesville, Ga. 


Indiana 

De Pauw University.—Professor Post is at work on a critical edition with 
a commentary of the Satiricon of Petronius, having assembled perhaps the 
best bibliography ever gathered on the subject. 


Missouri 

Hardin College.—Friday evening, April 26, in the Assembly Hall at Hardin 
College, was presented in Latin The Comedy of Menaechmus, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Helen Million and Miss Agnes Carr Vaughan. Though the stag- 
ing of the play is, to say the least, a difficult matter, that of a play in a foreign 
language presents peculiar problems, all of which were, in this instance, 
happily overcome. 

From the entrance of “ Peniculus,” the greedy, intriguing parasite, so well 
personated by Miss Mary Stallings, until the final act closed with “‘Nunc, 
spectatores, valete et clare applaudite,” delivered by Miss Marguerite Tralle, 
who, in the character of a slave so loyal to his master’s interests as to make 
himself almost obnoxious, had opportunity to display marked dramatic talent, 
the attention of the audience was held throughout and their delight made 
manifest by enthusiastic applause. The twins, ‘“‘Menaechmus I” and 
“‘Menaechmus II”’ were well portrayed by Misses Mildred Johnson and Helen 
Vaughan, both of whom deserve credit for their successful interpretation of 
characters that were difficult to render. In the representation of an insane 
man, Miss Vaughan called forth merited applause. The scene between 
“Menaechmus II,” wife of ‘‘Menaechmus I,”’ most ably presented by Miss 
Alta Frost, and the old man, her father (Miss Maude Barbee), was laughable 
in the extreme, for with a madman raving around the stage, a frightened old 
man and an infuriated woman trying to escape his frantic clutches, how 
could an audience fail to grow enthusiastic ?, Miss Maude Barbee, as the old 
father with shaking limbs and frightened speech, deserves to be highly com- 
plimented. “Erotium,” who by her beguiling speech and good dinners 
succeeds in winning the heart of ‘‘Menaechmus I” away from his wife, was 
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represented by Miss Margaret Million with a skill that was very realistic. 
“‘Culindrus,” the cook (Miss Mary Sears), who fails to recognize one twin 
brother from the other, and the maid, Miss Joy McBride, who makes the 
same mistake, both carried out their characters with much skill. The 
“Doctor,”’ Miss Edna Evans, called in to cure the wrong twin of his attack 
of insanity, was very dignified and prescribed his remedies without giving way 
to whims of the supposed insane man. 

The play, considered as a whole, was well rendered, the dramatic atmos- 
phere was kept throughout, and the Latinity was above question. The music 
during the evening was furnished by the Hardin Orchestra under the direction 
of Miss Webb, and formed a pleasing interlude between the acts. 

Washington University.—An audience of over nine hundred persons had 
the unique pleasure of witnessing the presentation of Sophocles’ Antigone, by 
the Department of Greek, on the evening of April 30, in Founders’ Hall. The 
community is indebted to the university for the chance of seeing this imperish- 
able Greek tragedy, clothed in the beauty of the language in which it was 
written. To give a play entirely in Greek is an undertaking attempted very 
rarely, even more rarely than the giving of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
That it was even attempted speaks well for the ambition of the students and 
the inspiring enthusiasm of their instructors; that it was so beautifully achieved 
is a credit to the whole university. 

Each year, for a number of years, the department of Greek, under the 
guidance of Professor Hall, has given in dramatic form, before an invited 
audience, some portion of the work studied during the year. At first this 
performance was a dramatic reading. Parts were assigned to the students, 
each of whom translated his own part. No costuming or stage setting was 
attempted. The students gave life to the reading by voice and expression 
alone. Then, as an experiment, at a dramatic reading of Electra, the choral 
odes were chanted in Greek, with an effect so pleasing to the auditors, that the 
following year about half the program was rendered in the original. Last 
year Oedipus was given on a stage with appropriate settings and costumes. 
The third act was recited in Greek, and the choral odes were chanted, with an 
accompaniment of “woven paces, and of waving hands.” 

This year the department set its standard on a higher peak by presenting 
Antigone entirely in Greek, and in a manner approximately, at least, that in 
which it was first given, over twenty-three centuries ago, out-of-doors, before 
closely-packed, circling rows of bright-eyed Athenians. Under the spell of 
Sophocles, the imagination could turn back the clock two thousand years or 
so, transform Founders’ Hall into a marble amphitheater, in which sat Sophocles 
himself, his heart beating with anxiety and hope for the success of his untried 
play; could replace the roof by a vault of blue air, change St. Louis into 
Athens, and make all the audience Greeks. Several Greeks were, indeed, 
present, among them the Greek consul of St. Louis. 
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Kansas 

Kansas Wesleyan University—The Classical Association of the Kansas 
Wesleyan University has had a vigorous life during the past three years. One 
Friday afternoon of each month is devoted to classical interests. Interesting 
features have been addresses by outsiders on classical themes. The most 
stimulating exercises, however, have been those when the program has been 
made up of papers, talks, songs, and plays by the members themselves along 
classical lines. Much ingenuity has been manifested in the presentation of 
some of the plays. For instance, in the production of the first three books of 
the Iliad on the college campus, “very startling was the instantaneous dis- 
appearance of Thetis on the mount and her appearance some distance away 
by Achilles’ side. The illusion was dispelled when strangers were informed 
that Thetis was the Gardner twins, whom even the teacher cannot tell apart.” 

Washburn College——The Washburn Classical Club held semi-monthly 
meetings during the past year and a number of very interesting programs were 
presented. Present at these were a number of educators of wide repute. 
Miss Paxson’s Roman Wedding was also given with realistic setting. 


Iowa 

The Iowa State Hellenic Society, which has become a very efficient and 
doubtless fixed institution for the advancement of Hellenic interests, held its 
second annual conference at the University of Iowa on May 17 and 18 last. 
The papers and addresses, by leading Iowa educators, were of a high order. 
A unique and valuable feature was a lecture by Professor Gustav Schoettle, 
head of the School of Music, entitled ‘Greek Music and Its Influence on 
Modern Music,” illustrated by the Delphic Hymn to Apollo. 

The main address of the meeting was a lecture by Professor Walter Miller, 
of the University of Missouri, entitled ‘How I Became a Captain in the Greek 
Army.” President J. H. T. Main, of Grinnell College, presided over the 
association. 

Dr. Frederick M. Foster, formerly professor of Latin and Greek in Wash- 
burn College, has been elected to the Latin Department in the University of 
Iowa to succeed Assistant Professor George M. Sharrard, who has been called 
out of the work temporarily by business duties. 

Miss Evelyn C. Riley, professor of Latin in Cornell College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for study in Rome. Her successor for the 
coming year is Professor Alice K. Sturm, formerly of Beaver College, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Washington 

University of Washington.—An important part of the work of the Classical 
Club of the University of Washington during the year 1911-12 has been the 
systematic review of the various journals in English which deal with the 
classics. Members of the club were appointed from meeting to meeting to 
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present these reports. It is interesting to note that the magazine most fre- 
quently reviewed was the Classical Journal, which thus proved once more its 
very great usefulness for the teacher and the prospective teacher. 

The second paper of each of the early meetings dealt with the stage, and 
led up to the chief event of the year, the presentation of the Phormio. The 
problems of stage and scenery were worked out by students and presented in 
advance to the club. Professors Knapp and Young, of Columbia, rendered 
notable assistance in the matter of costumes, but the actual construction of 
them, the assignment of colors, etc., were all worked out by members. Stola- 
clad young women served as ushers. The interest displayed by members of 
the University and neighboring high schools was very gratifying, and it is 
hoped that some good results will follow. 


California 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of Southern 
California was held in Los Angeles, March 16. The following program was 
rendered: 1. How May We Promote the Study of Latin and Greek in the 
High School? (a) By Eliminating Non-Essentials, Miss Jennie M. Deyo, 
Pasadena; (6) By Vitalizing the Work, Miss Ethel Hume Flood, Glendale; 
(c) By Wise Use of Textbook and Authors, Mr. F. G. Goodenow, Los Angeles; 
2. The Musical Accent of Ancient Greek, Professor Jas. W. Kyle, University 
of Redlands; 3. The Aims of Our Society, Dr. L. R. Higgins, Occidental Col- 
lege; 4. Woman in Ancient Greece, Professor F. E. Owen, University of 
Southern California; 5. Woman in Ancient Rome, Dr. W. A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles. 

It was voted by the Association to hold, in addition to the spring meeting, 
another in December in connection with the Southern California Teachers’ 
Association. 

Los Angeles High School—On the evening of May 24, in the Assembly 
Hall, Miss Paxson’s A Roman Wedding was presented to a large and enthu- 
siastic audience. Special scenery, representing the atrium of a Roman house, 
had been painted for the occasion, and the costumes were elaborate and 
beautiful. 
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The Common People of Ancient Rome. Studies of Roman Life 
and Literature. By Frank Frost Axspotr. New York: 
Scribner, 1911. Pp. ix+290. $1.50. 

We are under renewed obligation to Professor Abbott for this companion 
volume to his well known Society and Politics in Ancient Rome (1909). The 
new series is unlike the former in this regard, that only one essay, “‘ The Origin 
of the Realistic Romance among the Romans,” has previously appeared in 
print. It might be remarked in passing that this and the two concluding 
sketches, “A Roman Politician, C. Scribonius Curio,” and “Gaius Matius, 
A Friend of Caesar,” have but a remote connection with the title of the book. 
The general contents would have been better, though perhaps less attractively 
indicated, by the sub-title, “‘Studies of Roman Life and Literature.” 

The book is addressed to the layman, and little knowledge of Latin and 
history is presupposed, so little that Professor Abbott writes even for those 
readers who will “miss” such items as potatoes, tobacco, tea and coffee 
among the articles of food listed in Diocletian’s edict (p. 122). The specialist 
will find little that is new, but that is no matter. Much good can be done 
now-a-days for the cause by essays such as these, which show that there are 
at least some phases of classical studies within the comprehension of the man on 
the street. It has always seemed strange that Englishmen and Americans 
have contributed so little, as compared with continental scholars, to the litera- 
ture on social and economic problems in antiquity. In this country that may 
be due to a feeling that the classics stand as a protest against the prevalent 
commercialism, with which any kind of compromise may be dangerous; hence 
the drift of our scholarship toward linguistics, syntax, literary criticism, archae- 
ology, and private life. These books of Professor Abbott, together with 
similar studies in the past two or three years, by Davis, Oliver, Radin, and 
others, may help to prevent an alienation from the Zeitgeist so complete as to 
have elements of danger in it. : 

The presentation of the subject-matter is logical without being too 
obtrusively systematic. The treatment is fresh, sometimes playful, but uni- 
formly dignified. The style is direct and in the main clear; sometimes almost 
colloquial. Still in these days when the manie de briller is nearly epidemic, 
it is refreshing to find a quietly written book that is not merely based on 
broad and sound learning, but, with commendable sobriety, eschews all 
phrase-making and fine writing. 

The first essay tells graphically of the processes by which Latin became the 
language of the world, i.e., of the West and North. So lucid is the explanation 
offered that to call it “one of the marvels of history” (p. 6) appears something 
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of an overstatement. Had anything else happened it would have been strange 
indeed. Perhaps too much space is given to Grober’s untenable colonization 
theory, but Professor Abbott is eminently candid in his treatment of views 
opposed to his own, and that quality is not yet so common as to have become 
reprehensible. 

The second essay, on the language of the common people, is an admirable 
example of Professor Abbott’s way of making attractive a subject which most 
readers would have expected to find dry enough. The next, on the poetry of 
the common people, treats types and specimens of their dedicatory and ephem- 
eral verses. The numerous translations are faithful, but somewhat unimagi- 
native. Those in verse are not always fluent. The author may have felt the 
danger here of rising above the level of his originals, which indeed would not 
have been difficult. In writing of the realistic romance Professor Abbott has 
given a candid presentation and critique of all possible theories, coming to the 
conclusion that the whole truth lies with none of them. 

The next three essays treat vital questions of social and economic welfare. 
Professor Abbott shows an unsympathetic disposition toward what he calls 
“paternalism,” with which he apparently regards socialism as identical, or 
at least closely related. Thus he calls the latter “‘state philanthropy” (p. 147) 
and speaks of the corn doles as a “socialistic policy” (ibid.). It need scarcely 
be pointed out that such is not exactly Marxian socialism. In these papers he 
treats of the edict of Diocletian on the cost of living, the social and economic 
effects of private benefactions on a large scale, and of corporations. 

Large portions of the edict are translated and a comparison is drawn with 
the present cost of living in England and America. The gradual decline in 
economic prosperity which is characteristic of the later Empire, Professor 
Abbott is inclined to ascribe in large part to the evil effects of the system of 
private benefactions. The important question, how it came about that all 
wealth and power fell permanently into the hands of a few to the ruin of society 
as a whole, is not raised. Of the abominable oppression of capitalism run mad, 
finally encompassing its own ruin by destroying those whom it exploited, there 
is not a word. 

The last two papers are biographies; the first deals with the career of the 
able but unscrupulous Curio; the second is a character sketch of Matius, and 
mainly a translation of the well-known epistles, Ad Familiares xi. 27 and 28. 

Touching as these essays do upon so many phases of life, it is natural that 
there should be points upon which one could wish further light, or where one 
will disagree in part with the conclusions here presented. As examples of 
some of the smaller questions that come to mind, one might feel that it is 
pressing somewhat the evidence from Epitaphs, which are necessarily benevo- 
lent or else silent (Nil nisi bene de mortuis!), to assert that “the common people 
still hold to the old standards of morality and duty” (p. 86). Is it entirely 
true that Latin “lost in vigor under the influence of the Greeks” (p. 102)? Are 
the Twelve Tables and Livius Andronicus really more vigorous than Plautus, 
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Sallust, Tacitus, or only ruder? In drawing comparisons between the cost of 
living in ancient times and today, one could wish that other features than mere 
food values had been considered, as for instance, the comparative cost of 
clothes, fuel, dwellings, entertainments, the baths (a species of club-life), 
etc. It is likely that the fear of being thought immunis (Plautus, Trin. 350 ff.), 
and so arousing the possibly dangerous hatred of his fellow-citizens, had quite 
as much influence in stimluating private benefactions as did the feeling of 
“responsibility” (p. 192) resembling Mr. Carnegie’s noblesse oblige for million- 
aires. It is probable that the cabmen at Tibur chose Hercules as their tutelary 
deity (p. 230) because he was the special guardian of travelers to whom they 
offered the sacrifice propter viam before setting out on a journey (cf. Sonnen- 
schein on the Rudens, v. 150). 

The printing is excellent; the form of the book attractive. Misprints are 
few. I have noted bdletat for tablet (p. 102); employers for employees (p. 230); 
possibly cast for caste (p. 219), unless this is a solitary instance of “reformed 
spelling.” 

The work is one that every teacher of Latin should have in his library. 
It cannot fail to furnish many a fresh and interesting point of view in high- 
school and college classrooms. All friends of the classics will join in expressing 
the hope that, after all, Professor Abbott will not allow the recent action of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation to rob us of those studies in the history 
of paternalism among the Romans, which he had at one time planned to write 


after retiring upon an allowance from that institution. 
W. A. OLDFATHER 


Greek Tragedy. By J. T. SHEPPARD. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1911. Pp. vi+160. $0.40. 

According to the preface, ‘‘this book does not pretend to be a summary 
of known facts relating to Greek tragedy. Nor is it, except incidentally, an 
essay in critical appreciation. Its aim is to help modern readers to enjoy 
Greek plays.” This purpose is, however, curtailed in many directions; for 
example, in reference to Sophocles’ plays the author states: “I have not 
attempted to summarize the religious and moral teachings which are implied 
in these dramas; nor have I discussed at length the treatment of plot and 
chorus or the characteristic use of what is called ‘tragic irony.’ ” (p. 121). 

A marked feature of this manual is the caution with which the writer 
escapes personal responsibility for his opinions upon mooted points. Thus, 
concerning Thespis he says, ‘“‘evidence is confusing, theories are numerous and 
too confidently maintained” (p. 4). On p. 7 he puts his conclusion concerning 
the origin of tragedy in the form of a question. After alluding to Ridgeway’s 
theory, he dismisses the matter in this noncommittal fashion: “Still it is 
possible to underrate the Dionysiac element in the making of drama” (p. 8). 
The Athenian audience, he thinks (p. 20), “perhaps, though not certainly, 
[contained] women as well as men.” The explanation of Aeschylus’ Suppliants 
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‘probably lies” in Ridgeway’s suggestion that the story represents the transi- 
tion from matriarchy to patriarchy (p. 32), but on the next page he qualifies 
this by writing: “it would still be dangerous to assume that the struggle 
between matriarchy and patriarchy continued or was even remembered so late 
as the fifth century,” and further, “it is strange that the father of the maidens 
is so vague in his protestations” (p. 34). For this play, we are told (p. 31), 
“no stage should be imagined”—the solitary reference to this important 
question! Finally, ‘Euripides, according to the pleasant legend, was born in 
Salamis on the day of victory” (p. 126). These instances are not all of the 
same sort, but I have cited them to indicate the facts, without wishing to 
imply that every case is blameworthy. But it is certainly desirable in a book 
intended for the general public that the author should plainly share with his 
readers such conclusions as he has reached and should at least indicate, wherever 
possible, the direction in which the greater probability points. 

More questionable is his acceptance of Plutarch’s story that Cimon and 
his colleagues served as judges at Sophocles’ first appearance (p. 87). In dis- 
cussing Soph. Electra he offers a gratuitous suggestion: “whether, to make the 
scene more perfect, Clytaemnestra lay wrapped in the fatal purple, we do not 
know” (p. 100). Sophocles put his chorus into mourning for Euripides not 
at the Dionysia, but at the rpoaydy (p. 125). The interpretation of Persae 
1017 ff. (p. 55) is the usual one, but cf. Christ, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, p. 277, 
n. 1, 5th ed. 

Mr. Sheppard is most happy in pointing out the inmost meaning of indi- 
vidual plays and in analyzing dramatic characters. It is evident that this part 
of his work gave him the greatest pleasure. His interpretation of Aesch. 
Suppliants (p. 35) is that which he recently proposed in the Class. Quarterly, 
V, 220 ff. In the Prometheus, he maintains (p. 62), “instead of a progressive 
revelation Aeschylus conceived, with noble audacity, of a progressive God.” 
The Orestes of the Choephoroe ‘is not, like Clytaemnestra, a vividly imagined 
person. The reason is that Aeschylus intentionally keeps him impersonal in 
order that Apollo and no other may be felt to be the author of the terrible 
deed” (p. 79). On p. 95 he renders a distinct service by trying to rescue 
Sophocles from his too enthusiastic admirers. He skilfully defends the closing 
scene of the Ajax (pp. 103 f.) and corrects Jebb’s view that the Oed. Col. has 
scarcely any plot (pp. 104 ff.). He believes that Hegel’s theory of tragedy has 
caused a misconception of the characters of Creon and Antigone in the Antigone 
and of Oedipus in the Oed. Rex (pp. 114-17). In estimating Euripides he 
declares “the effect of his plays, we gather, was not that men marvelled and 
became strong, but that they went away to argue” (p. 130), and again “many 
critics, after Aristotle, have been led astray by judging Euripides as if he 
aimed at effects like those of Sophocles” (p. 139). Especially valuable are the 
Japanese parallels to explain Phaedra’s motives (pp. 148 f.). These views, of 
course, are not all original with Mr. Sheppard, but some of them are and all 
have been expressed in such a way as to make them truly his own. 
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In interpreting Euripides, he “accepts with gratitude the teaching of Dr. 
Verrall” (p. 137), but concedes that “‘it is well to avoid dogma” in the matter 
(p. 138), and is not so devoted an admirer as to accept his auto-hypnosis 
explanation of the Alcestis (p. 150). 

I have striven to make plain that Mr. Sheppard’s book is worth while 
for even a wider circle than that for which it was primarily written. In con- 
clusion, I cannot forbear the inquiry for what class of readers the following 
tripartite form of expression is intended: “‘in the wandering tides,’ planktois 


en diplakessi [wAayxrois év (p. 52). 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 
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